CHAPTEPx II.

'The Shu and Religious Drama.

TO the writers of religious plays the sins were
replete with dramatic possibilities,, of which,
however, they did not avail themselves to any great
extent. It is difficult to say with certainty when these
plays wrere first performed in England, but Matthew
Paris mentions the performance of a miracle play on
the life of St. Catherine in the year iioo, and it
was in the thirteenth century, when they were first
written in the language of the common people, that
their great influence began. Standing as they often
did in the place of the sermon, and aiming as they
always did to teach, by dramatic representation, the
doctrines of the Catholic faith, they are an intensely
interesting and valuable branch of our ancient litera-
ture. But there is no genius, though there is oc-
casionally fine imagination, among them, and both
sins and virtues when we meet them in religious
drama tend to become conventional and common-
place. As impersonations the sins are more striking
than the virtues, but then they were always much
closer to the facts of life, and were never in any
danger of becoming mere abstractions, as the virtues
often were. They naturally made excellent dramatic
contrasts to the virtues, and found their place when